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GOSPELS

Goshawk, a large bird of prey,
formerly used for hawking

920 by Henry I, Goslar became
wealthy from silver, copper, and
lead mining in the Harz, was the
seat of many Imperial parlia-
ments, and, from 1281, was also a
member of the Hanseatic League,
a free city from 1400 ; ruined by
the Thirty Years' War, it lost its
independence in 1801, became
Prussian 1802, Hanoverian 1815,
and again Prussian in 1866. It has
chemical, cigar, wood, stone,
paper, and other industries, and
had (pre-war) 20,854 inhabitants.
Gospel. An Anglo-Saxon com-
pound word, god-spel, meaning
good news, used as an equivalent
of the Greek euangelion. The word
is now used in various senses. It
is the name of the biographies of
Christ in the N.T.; signifies the
message of redemption contained
in those books; and is further
used as a term for the entire Chris-
tian system of religion. Thus in the
parts of Europe and Asia, but is N.T., " to believe the Gospel"
now very rare in Great Britain, means not merely to accept the
The species was formerly fairly record of Christ as true, but to
common and was used in the sport accept all that that record implies,
of hawking. The plumage is brown See Bible; Gospels, The Four;
on the back, and white barred with New Testament,
brown beneath.                                  Gospellers. A name formerly

Goshen, LAND OF. District applied to the followers of Wy-
given by Pharaoh to the children cUfie and other pioneers of the Re-
of Israel for a dwelling-place (Gen. formation in England, who laid
47, v. 27). The name is not found stress on preaching the Gospel to
in records and its location is un- the people. It was also given to a
certain ; it was probably in the E. party of Antinomians who caused
Delta, and may have been the trouble during the Reformation
Wadi el Tumilat, between Ismailia period, and at a later date to the
andZagazig.                                   Puritans. In Church ritual, the

Goslar. Town of W. Germany, gospeller is the deacon who reads
in the Land of Lower Saxony, the Gospel in the Mass.
Lying under the Harz Mts., it is in Gospel Oak. Name of a short
the form of an ellipse, embraced by thoroughfare, or Grove, oonnect-
theRammelsberg (2,100ft.) and the ing Rochford Street and Haver-
Steinberg (1,370 ft.). The town is stock Road, London, N.W. It is
still surrounded by its old fortinca- also the name ot a rly. station,
tions with watch-towers con- 6J- m. from Broad Street, lying
structed in the 15th and 16th cen- between Kentish Town andHamp-
turies. The Dome Chapel (1050), stead Heath. From an old oak
the Market Church (12tn century), tree at the ^boundary of Hampstead
S. James's and the Frankenberg and St. Pancras parishes, at which
church (both llth century), the a portion of the Gospel was read
f ormer Augustine monastery Grau- at the beating of the bounds, an
hof, the Kaiser-
haus, founded in
the 10th century,
completed in the
llth by Henry in,
the Gothic town
hall (15th-16th
century) and a
guild hall (1494).
a hospital of the
13th century, and
many public and
private buildings
of the middle ages,
make Goslar

highly  pi<J*ur-      Goslar, Germany.    Market place with the fountain
csque. Founded in  .               aatiiur fcom ab0nt the 12th century

inn was named ; and the name was
later given to the surrounding
fields, now built over, to a small
village, to a chapel, to a school,
and to the railway station.
Under one of the trees in Gospel
Oak Fields, Whitefield is said to
have preached ; and here, down to
1857, was held a fair known as
Gospel Oak Fair.
Gospels, THE FOXTB. The name
given to the first four books in the
N.T., which are ascribed to
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.
The first three stand together and
form a striking contrast to the
fourth. They are called " the
Synoptics," because they follow
the same lines and deal with the
narrative from a similar point of
view. Mark is the earliest of the
three and gives the story of the life
of Jesus in its simplest form.
Matthew adapts his narrative for
Jewish readers, and his apologetic
aim is manifest in his constant use
of the argument from prophecy.
Luke, on the other hand, being a
Greek, strives to make his portrait
of Jesus appeal to the Greek-
speaking world.
The fourth Gospel was written
thirty years later than the others,
and is obviously an interpretatioD
of Christ rather than a record of
events. Its purpose is definitely
stated in the words, " These
(signs) are written that ye may
believe that Jesus is the Christ
and that believing ye may have
life in His name " (20, v. 31).
The problem of the inter-relation
of the Synoptic Gospels has been
very widely* discussed. It^is no
longer possible to regard them as
independent writings. The inv
mense amount of common ma-
terial, the similar arrangement of
events, the many verbal similari-
ties put such a theory out of court.
It is inconceivable, for instance,
that three independent writers in
the narrative of the healing of the
palsied man of Capernaum could
have introduced at the same point
in the story exactly the-same paren-
thesis " (he saith to the sick of the
palsy)." The hypothesis that the
three evangelists embodied and
reproduced the oral tradition of the
Church has come to be regarded
as inadequate. The most generally
accepted theory is that the simi-
larities in the three narratives can
be accounted for only by assuming
that the evangelists derived their
materials from common sources.
One of these sources is generally
identified with the Gospel of Mark,
perhaps not in its present form.
The justification for this assump-
tion  is ample.     Practically the